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SCATTER-BRAINS. 


Tue thoroughness and fidelity with which the thorough and faithful 
teacher of the present age performs his work is as remarkable as the want 
of them has been in preceding ages. Not only is the scholar taught 
reading, geography, grammar, and history, but he gets a tolerable idea of 
almost everything else. Ie knows the Greek alphabet, and can decipher 
the Chinese characters that ornament the lid of a tea chest; he has ex- 
plored Pompeii and Herculaneum, and the catacombs of Rome and Paris; 
he has a very good idea of St. Peters and St. Pauls, — how they happened 
to be built, and who were the architects and master-masons thereof; he 
knows all about Baron Trenck and Baron Munchausen ; he is thor- 
oughly posted in mythology, archeology, paleontology, ichthyology, me- 
teorology, geology, theology, genealogy, and demonology. It is true, he 
is only a scholar in the grammar school, and never devoted himself espe- 
cially to any of these pursuits, but his teacher is a gentleman of extensive 
and varied erudition, and whenever there is an allusion in the reading 
lesson, the exercise in parsing, or even in the examples in arithmetic, to 
any of these branches of science, it calls forth a learned lecture which 
sometimes includes the whole sphere of human learning. He grows wise 
above what is written in any of his books; and it is not at all likely that, 
when he becomes a man, any subject can be introduced to which he will 
be an entire stranger. His teacher has imparted collateral information 
to such an extent that what the pupil don’t know isn’t worth knowing. 

It is not our intention to find fault with the fact that this amount of 
collateral information is given to the scholar, for we believe it is at least 
one-half of the child’s education; but we have a word to say in regard to 
the time and manner of imparting it. The intelligent and faithful teach- 
er may and ought to enrich the understanding of his pupils with the 
treasures of art, science, and general literature; and he who confines him- 
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self to the letter of the text-books only half does his work. The follow- 
ing up of extraneous matters which occur in the various lessons, or the 
tracing out of the origin and history referred to in them, is a modern im- 
provement which deserves encouragement, for it has done more to create 
an enduring love of knowledge in the mind of the scholar than almost any 
other agency. The library of reference belonging to every well-furnished 
school is an instrumentality of the highest efficiency, and one which the 
teacher ought to use himself, and stimulate his pupils to use. There is 
no danger of imparting too much knowledge in this manner, but there is 
danger of neglecting the main subject, and leading the scholar into loose 
habits of study and application. 

Phrenologists tell us that there is a certain ‘‘ bump,” called concentra- 
tiveness, which may be elevated or depressed, or the mental habit which 
it represents may be improved by attention and cultivation. One with 
this organ largely developed finds it difficult readily to transfer his atten- 
tion from one subject to another: hence he is prolix and long-winded. As 
a schoolmaster, he tells long stories and makes long explanations; as a 
minister, he preaches long sermons; as a lawyer, he indulges in long ar- 
guments. One with this faculty but slightly developed, jumps from one 
topic to another with perfect ease and indifference; as a minister, he has 
neither “head nor tail’? to his discourse; as a schoolmaster, he intro- 
duces a dozen subjects in as many minutes; as a lawyer, he makes a 
general plea applicable to all the cases on the docket. 

Whatever of truth or error there may be in phrenology, most teachers 
have found it to be true that not more than one half of a given class have 
the power to concentrate the mind on the lesson to which their attention 
is required. To get and keep the attention of scholars is the most diffi- 
cult part of the teacher’s work. The scholar seems to lack the ability to 
fasten his attention on the subject before him. He is willing to do so, 
will even struggle to do so, but the constitution of his mind is such as to 
render it almost impossible to accomplish the desired end. ‘The spirit 
is willing, but the flesh is weak.”’ Cultivation will undoubtedly do much 
for him, but he can never stand on a level, in this respect, with those 
who have been differently endowed by nature. To scholars of this class 
the frequent wanderings of the teacher from the subject before them, if 
not very judicionsly managed, must be a positive injury. 

It requires a certain amount of careful preparation, as well as a certain 
condition of the mind to enable a scholar to do any work well. The 
teacher insists upon this preparation, and endeavors to produce this con- 
dition of mind in his pupil. Place a reading book in the hands of a pu- 
pil whose thoughts are wholly absorbed by a principle in arithmetic, and 
he cannot read as he would under more favorable circumstances. When 
the class are expected to do their best—as they ought always to be ex- 
pected to do—they are ‘loaded and primed” for the occasion. Their 
enthusiasm, their desire to do well, is kindled, raised to the highest pitch. 
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They are instructed to open their mouths, to regulate their breathing, to 
be thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the piece to be read. 

When these conditions have been complied with, the scholar rises to 
read; and in his paragraph the name of Sinbad the Sailor occurs. Who 
was Sinbad? Where was he born? What is the approximate value of 
a diamond weighing two tons? Whatis a roc? Carnivorous or herb- 
ivorous? The whale which Sinbad thought was an island, and which 
played him such a shabby trick, opens the natural history of that animal. 
The loadstone which drew all the nails out of the ship, opens the subject 
of magnetism, which suggests those of electricity and galvanism. In 
short, there is no end to the wheels within wheels, and the communica- 
tive pedagogue goes down to the center of the earth, up to the empyrean, 
and back to the creation of the world. 


But, for the purpose of illustration, let us suppose that Sinbad, with 
all the side topics and moral reflections suggested by his eventful history 
is happily disposed of at the end of fifteen minutes or half an hour, can 
the class read as well as though they had not been interrupted? Are 
those necessary directions about the the lungs, the tongue, teeth and lips, 
still fresh and uppermost in their minds? Has none of the enthusiasm 
that burned through the class at the commencement of the exercise evap- 
orated ? Does the side talk about Sinbad keep the mind in unison with 
the spirit of the piece? 

In arithmetic, Joan, who has carefully prepared his lesson, and who 
has just called up fresh in his mind the principles involved in the exam- 
ple he is about to explain, begins to read the problem: 


‘Bought ten hogsheads of madder—”’ 
“Stop, John; what is madder ?” interrupts the teacher. 


By the time madder is defined, its history given and its use fully ex- 
plained, John’s brain is very clear on madder, and very indefinite on 
arithmetic. Other articles require similar explication, and aquafortis, 
gunny bags, cider, soap, and candles, tar, pitch, and turpentine, are 
mixed up with measures and multiples, roots and powers, to such a de- 
gree that only one half of the class know a gunny bag from a common 
factor. 


We do not suggest that all the useful and curious knowledge of collat- 
eral subjects be withheld from the scholar, but only that it be given in a 
proper time. It has been our practice for several years to define the 
difficult words and consider the side topics in the reading lesson on the 
day preceding that on which the piece is read. In arithmetic, grammar, 
and other studies requiring concentrated thought, they might be disposed 
of before or after the regular recitation. In our estimation, they are 
nothing bnt scatter-brains, when introduced in the regular exercise, and 
when not necessary to a clear understanding of the subject. In reading 
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we would have nothing but reading; in arithmetic, nothing but arithme- 
tic—in everything but one thing at a time. —W. T. A., in Massachusetts 
Teacher, 





WORK FOR CHILDREN. 


Parents, do your children work? Are they regularly employed in 
something useful, something profitable ? 

‘«T'rain up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it.” 

What are some of the advantages, the happy results of industry, of 
teaching children to work and to use the world as not abusing it ? 

1. The Habit of Obedience. Does the child labor under the eye of his 
parent or guardian, regularly, from day to day? If the parent is con- 
sistent, habits of obedience are sure to follow. 


2. Habits of Activity and Faithfulness. Does the child receive wages 
or compensation for his labor as a stimulus to industry? The habits of 
faithfulness and activity are brought into requisition. 

3. Usefulness is another advantage of industrious habits. Who ever 
knew a very useful man in after life whose early days were spent in idle- 
ness? Seest thou a man diligent in his business? he shall stand before 
kings. 

Jesus said, ‘‘ My Father worketh hitherto, and I work’’; can any one 
be a disciple of Jesus and not be useful, not learn to work ? 


4. Order. “Order is Heaven’s first law. Tow is a caild to learn 
order unless under the eye of an orderly parent or teacher, in some use- 
ful and profitable employment? Are idle boys, street school boys, 
orderly? Are those families orderly families which neglect to train their 
children to work, to regular habits of industry? By their fruits ye shall 
know them. 

5. Habits of Economy. How do children and youth learn the value of 
money? How does any one? By what it costs. And what does money 
cost? Labor—active, persevering labor. Will the child or youth who 
receives money without laboring for it, or without knowing its value, be 
likely to spend it economically 2? Look at the prodigals and spendthrifts: 
who are they? How have they been trained? To habits of industry? 
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To honest labor? Not one ina thousand. Children and youth trained 
to honest industry, to earn their money by the sweat o1 their brow, as a 
general thing, will spend it economically. 


6. Habits of Benevolence. Fora child to give that which costs him 
nothing is poor charity, not the charity of the Bible; but let the child or 
youth earn the gift with his own hands and there is a luxury in giving, a 
heavenly sweetness 

David positively refused to offer sacrifices of that which cost him noth- 
ing. See 1 Chronicles, xxi., 24. 


7. Habits of Honesty, is another very important advantage of indus 
trious habits—of teaching children to work. 

What children are those most given to pilfering and “stealing, robbing 
orchards and hen-roosts? Are they the industrious, or are they the 
idle, the lounging, the street school rowdies ? Others, again, who depend 
chiefly on the purse of their parents, without labor, when that source fails, 
are strongly tempted to resort to dishonest means of gain. 

Parents, are your children at work, regularly employed in something 
that will count for time and eternity? If you do not employ them Satan 
will, rest assured. ‘Satan finds some mischief, still, for idle hands 
to do.”” — Ex. 


SCHOOL TEACHING A PROFESSION. 


I have often read the printed saying, “‘ A brighter day is dawning for 
school teachers,’’ and as often have I wondered why I did not catch a 
glimpse of the rising sun to cheer me on the path which should be the 
most honored of all honorable pursuits,—the life of the true school- 
teacher. I must say, that while some few may, in the course of time, have 
gained that position to which their talents and experience entitle them, 
there are many other teachers who have long been struggling as hard 
and with as much force of intellect, with all, even, which constitutes the 
good teacher, without ever having their true claims established ; and, 
though they may still continue to battle, until we have a reform in the 
right direction, all effort is useless. 

The talk about making teaching, as a universal rule, a profession, is as 
ridiculous as it is general. When every boy who can boast his first crop 
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of down, from very laziness forsakes the plow and teaches school for a 
price which he could as soon receive for manual employment; and the 
girl who, leaving her proper sphere and command,—a kitchen the one, 
and a company of pots and kettles the other, —takes a school and goes 
through the motions for the same wages which her mother, perhaps, pays 
her household ‘‘help,’’ I, for one, consider with dismay the idea of school- 
teaching a profession. 

The time was when there was something of a bug-bear to those who 
wished to teach and were not qualified, in the thought of obtaining a cer- 
tificate; but that day has gone, oris fast going by, and Moses and Betsey 
have nothing to do but to answer the single question propounded them, 
‘‘What day of the month is it?” and the writing, which vouches for 
their moral character, learning, and ability, is granted them. That such 
is the case, as here stated, in some instances, all teachers who have had 
in any degree an extended knowledge of district schools, know as well as 
I to be true. I consider it a great wrong for a superintendent to act in 
this manner, and thus help to bring down the labor of the brain and soul 
to a level with the labor of the animal body. 

Causes which I have spoken of above, combined with the fact that 
many of the supporters of our common school system seem to consider 
all labor of like moment, and openly profess to believe that teachers 
should receive no greater wages than the common laborer, and some even 
argue that it should be less,—are driving qualified and true teach- 
ers from the field of school-teaching. The reasons why such opinions are 
held so extensively are obvious, and I should like to speak of them in a 
future communication, if thought proper, for I now have neither time 
nor space. 

The only remedy which I feel at liberty to propose, and the only one 
which I consider myself capable of proposing, is that we as teachers 
combine our influence to secure the election of such men as will dutifully 
fill the office of Town School Superintendent ; and that, if no better 
plan is adopted, will, I think, forward the day when we may consider our 
calling as among the professions. We are apt to be governed by politi- 
cal reasons only in the selection of men for this office ; while, as I 
believe, politics should have nothing to do with it. When we have found 
that man in our several communities who is the most capable and worthy, 
let us enter the field of politics, if you will, and elect him Superintendent. 

ANYBODY. 


Ir is not the multitude of books that are read which is important, so 
much as their excellence. — Seneca, 
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THE IEDA OF A GRADED SCHOOL. 
A FEW SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS AND COMMITTEE-MEN. 


NotwitusTanDING all that has been written, printed, and spoken in 
respect to a system of graded schools, there is abundant reason for believ- 


‘ing that the subject is quite imperfectly understood by many of those 


who are engaged, as teachers or as committee-men, in the management of 
public instruction. 

Were it otherwise, we should find the schools which are already graded 
advancing much more rapidly than they do at present, and many of the 
un-graded schools would disappear as the imperfections of a by-gone day. 

To many persons the term ‘graded school” has still something of the 
repulsive character of a technical phrase, newly introduced, and not 
exactly understood. To others it seems to imply much more than those 
who coined the expression ever meant should be its meaning. There are 
others still who accept fully the principles of a graded school system, 
but are not definite in their ideas of its details. 

We therefore propose to give in this arti¢le our conceptions «f a good 
graded school, hoping to show incidentally how important its chief char- 
acteristics may be made, not only in compactly built towns and districts, 
but also in more sparsely settled places Our remarks are not presented 
as untried theories: they are based on an intimate acquaintance with the 
system of one of the largest towns in the State, and a close compari- 
son of its features with the superior and inferior peculiarities of school 
systems in other places. If our ideal seems too high to be immediately 
attained, we desire to have it remembered, that we are endeavoring to pre- 
sent a plan for a model school, and to answer the questions which we 
frequently hear from intelligent men concerned in public instruction, as to 
the aim which should control their efforts in reorganizing their schools 
and introducing the various improvements of modern experience. 

First, we remark in general, that a graded school is nothing but a school 
well classified, according to the age and attainments of its scholars. Sim- 
ple as this statement is, we could mention facts to show that, even in 
communities which are not at all deficient in good common sense, there is 
such a prejudice against graded schools as can be accounted for on no 
other supposition than that the meaning of the term is wholly miscon- 
ceived. Every store-keeper knows that his business is greatly facilitated 
by the proper assortment of his wares, whatever their kind. Every 
manufacturer appreciates the importance of division of labor, and, where 
this is not possible, of attempting but one kind of work at atime. In 
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like manner, every good school teacher knows, and every good citizen 
ought to know, that the work of education is greatly aided by proper 
arrangements for the classification of scholars, and for attending in each 
school-room to one thing at atime. It is precisely this that a graded 
school secures. Why is it that so simple a principle is so hard to under- 
stand ? ; 

Let us here emphatically remark, that is not essential to a graded school 
that there should be a large and costly building. If there are but two 
rooms, the primary scholars can be separated from the more advanced, 
and the school becomes graded forthwith, not completely to be sure, but 
so as to secure some benefits of classification. In towns where no more 
than this can be accomplished, a decided advance is made on the old 
fashioned district schools of the country, where children of four years old 
are taught by the side of those of sixteen. 

At the same time we believe, secondly, that a large number of scholars 
should, when possible, be assembled in one building. We are aware that 
many persons hold a contrary opinion, and the writer acknowledges that his 
own views were once different from those he now advocates. But in his 
own mind the importance of an arrangement by which a large number of 
children can be brought under the same roof, and taught on the same gen- 
eral principles, became more and more apparent by a study of the schools 
as they are. If all the scholars were taught by one teacher, or: if the 
Lancasterian system of monitorial instruction were in vogue, the case 
would be very different, but by having a sufficient number of teachers, all 
the advantages of personal acquaintance of the instructor with his schol- 
ars are secured by sub-classes, and other additional benefits are gained. 
In a word, we secure greater interest on the part of the teachers and 
parents, greater order and progress in study on the part of scholars, 
greater case of supervision on the part of the school committee, and 
greater economy of expenditures on the part of the public. In the larger 
towns, where the dwellings are compactly arranged around a common 
center, school-houses to accommodate several hundred scholars are not 
only found more convenient than smaller buildings, but in the end less 
costly. The two best school-houses in New Ilaven are designed for six 
hundred scholars each, and so fully are the citizens convinced of the ben- 
efits of the plan that they have directed the Board of ‘Education, in 
erecting another building, to make it large enough for eight hundred 
scholars or more. It is even believed that good policy would require the 
enlargement of the two buildings referred to. 

It is evident that no such school-houses can be built in thinly peopled 
districts, and we have already said that it is not essential to have them. 
All that can be advised in such cases is that there be as much concentra- 
tion as the number of scholars and their residences will permit. One 
hundred and twenty scholars can be taught to much better advantage 
under one roof than in two or three separate school-houses. 
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In the third place, school-houses should be so constructed that no room 
will furnish seats for more scholars than a single teacher can efficiently 
instruct. If this rule is not observed, an assistant teacher becomes neces- 
sary. But it is a received opinion in the community, not readily contro- 
verted, that with a good principal in any given room an inferior assistant 
may be employed. In fact, where two teachers are employed in one room, 
the marked discrepancy in their salaries may be regarded as the estimate, 
correct or false, which is placedon the value of their services. What now 
is the consequence? The scholars when promoted from a lower room to 
a higher are liable to pass from an efficient instructor fully paid as the 
principal of a room, to those of a less skillful teacher regarded and paid 
as only an assistant. The plan has an advantage simply in economy. In 
all other respects it is bad. There is danger that the scholar will find his 
progress from one room to another no promotion, but positively a degra- 
dation. 

As to the number of scholars who can be well taught by one teacher, 
opinions are divided. It is our conviction that the utmost number which 
should be placed under each instructor is sixty, and we should much pre- 
fer to see no more than forty. 

In the fourth place it is important to preserve a just medium between 
too little and too much separation into classes. There is great danger of 
error in both extremes. Classes enough should be formed to secure to 
every scholar companions of his own general attainments, with whom he 
can steadily advance in learning. But the estimate of these attainments 
must not be made upon so nice a scale as to multiply classes beyond the 
teacher’s ability to instruct them. We have known a graded school in 
many respects distinguished for excellence, where the primary scholars 
were divided into sixteen classes, each supposed to be a little in advance 
of the other, and where sixteen promotions were consequently necessary 
between the beginning of the alphabet and the completion of a simple 
reading book. Each teacher, instead of having a simple grade of schol- 
ars, had four, and found the hours of school frittered away by this multi- 
plicity of duties to almost as little purpose as if the school made no pre- 
tensions to gradation. Such abuses of the system bring it into disrepute. 

The opinion of many educators is, that within the range of common 
school instruction, not including academies and high schools, three de- 
partments should be recognized, which are very commonly designated in 
this State as the primary, intermediate and grammar schools. The divis- 
ion line between these grades can be readily drawn. While the law 
recognizes the school age.as extending from five to twenty-one years, we 
find in reality in most towns where there is no high school, there are not 
many scholars over thirteen years of age. They have then mastered what 
the law requires should be taught in a common school, the elements of an 
English education. So, too, we find that parents generally regard six or 
seven years of age as the better time for children to commence school. 
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Are we not accordingly authorized to ragard six years as the average 
amount often devoted to a course of common scheol instruction? If this 
be so, two years’ work may be laid out for primary scholars, two for 
those in the intermediate schools, and two for those in the grammar 
schools. Let the regular time for admission be only at the beginning 
of the school year, and examine every applicant to see for what 
grade he is fitted. Then if the number of scholars is so limited and the 
building so small that only two teachers are employed, let each of 
them take charge of a department, primary, intermediate, or grammar, 
and let two grades, and two grades only, be formed in each room. If, on 
the other hand, six teachers are employed, let each one of them have 
charge of a distinct grade, making six, as before, in the entire school. 
If, as is often the case, the number of primary scholars is much larger 
than those in the higher rooms, instead of having four rooms or six- 
teen grades of primary scholars, let the number of grades remain as 
before, and open a second, third, and fourth lower primary room, or a 
second, third, and fourth higher primary room, with the same plan of stud- 
ies, and the same rank as the first. 

This leads us to speak, in the fifth place, of the necessity, in a graded 
school, of having a definite, progressive course of study. Let it be de- 
termined whether that course is to extend over five years or seven, 
whether it shall include the studies of a high school or not; and then let 
the various steps in such a course he arranged with special reference to 
the successive school years, so that whatever is attempted may be thor- 
oughly accomplished. In most schools in this State, we presume that a 
six years’ course of study, allowing, as before suggested, two years to 
each main division, primary, intermediate, and grammar, will be found 
to correspond most nearly with the existing arrangement. We can not 
expect, however, that all scholars will complete this course in the regu- 
larly appointed time. So long as human nature and society are what 
they are, there will be scholars of natural dullness, and children of 
ignorant and unwise parents. Illness, family affliction, absence from 
town, and innumerable other excuses will detain very many {rom school, 
and such pupils of necessity will fall behind their comrades and be unable 
to pass the examination for promotion. On the other hand, though less 
frequently, there will be scholars of unusual quickness of mind and en- 
terprise, or scholars whose attainments were at first incorrectly estimated 
who will demand and deserve an honorary promotion in advance of the 
classes to which they severally belong. But neither of these circumstan- 
ces will effect the general progress of the school. The classes, as a body, 
will pursue for a year their studies without change of instructor, and then 
will be promoted to a higher rank and harder tasks. 

There is a most important field for inquiry, as yet but little examined 
in this country, concerning the relative importance of different branches 
of study, and the amount of time which should be given to each. We re- 
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gret to believe that to a very great extent, neither teachers nor committees 
have a definite idea what sort of an education they are providing. They 
are working on no plan Circumstances continually changing determine 
the course of study, and the progress of the pupil is continually retarded 
by having to go over and over again, as he advances from one room to 
another, what should have been mastered once for all. The text-books 
provided are in part at fault. Few writers possess the requisite judgment 
to present for each stage of instruction those principles and facts only 
which are important to that period. The lower books consequently an- 
ticipate the higher, and the higher of course repeat the lower. A skillful 
teacher may indeed be able to resist and overcome this difficulty, but never 
without a plan clearly defined, precisely indieating the order in which 
every branch of study is to be pursued, and providing a place for every- 
thing which is to be taught, with everything in its place. 

We are not at present prepared to offer a scheme of studies for accept- 
ance or criticism. Perhaps none could be devised which would suit any 
large number of our actual schools. Still, a few suggestions may be made 
as to the principles which should guide our actions. We must first de- 
fine, much more carefully than the statute, what the common school is to 
teach. We must then draw the lines of the three departments before 
enumerated, and finally we must estimate the proper amount of progress 
to be required in each year. In selecting the studies, we must continu- 
ally remember that the object is not to make learned boys, but strong 
men; not smart girls, but sensible women; and that the love of study is 
not so well awakened by curious facts and entertaining stories, as by a 
systematic development of the pupil’s powers; his judgment, his mem- 
ory, his imagination, his accuracy of statement and clearness of thought 
should all be cultivated. A mind well trained in these respects is a mind 
worth having: it can not fail in due time-to be also a mind well stored 
with useful knowledge. At the same time, we are not to forget that at 
every stage of public instruction, many scholars drop away, never to 
resume the discipline of a school, never to pursue again a course of study. 
We are therefore to equip them to some extent with the knowledge essen- 
tial to their happiness in life. 

Sixcthly. We consider it indispensable to a model school, that all the 
scholars of each room should attend to the same exercises at the same 
time. Of course, if it is to be accomplished, they must be of the same 
grade of attainments. Then, if the lesson is in reading, let every scholar 
pay attention to it. By no means allow one half the room to be at work 
with their slates. Each half will distract the other. So with the other 
studies. Only one thing at a time can be well done in school, and the 
teacher who attempts to direct two or three different exercises together, 
must not expect to see much progress. 

This opinion is so natural in itself, is confirmed by such analogies in 
every department of human exertion, and has been demonstrated so thor- 
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oughly over and over again in the school-room, that we are at a loss to 
determine why teachers, and especially teachers of young scholars, are 
unwilling to act upon it. We can only account for the fact by remember- 
ing that it is always easier to walk in an old path than to strike out a 
new. ‘Teachers moderately successful in the methods to which they have 
been accustomed, are afraid to venture from the ground with which they 
are acquainted, and from the established routine, lest they should fail to 
succeed, and the failure be attributed to their new fangled notions. Such 
blind regard to usage is worse than the routine of English chancery. 
‘« How not to do it” is its appropriate epithet. 


Closely connected with this train of remarks is the opinion that the 
teacher should spend most of the school hours in teaching; we do not 
mean in hearing recitations, nor in preserving order, but in drawing out 
the minds of the scholars; not in seeing if they can recite a page by rote, 
but in showing them how to understand the words of the author, or the 
facts of the lesson; not in teasing them with unnecessary questions, but 
in leading them to discover truth for themselves, and to express their ideas 
in discriminating language; In a word, to train their minds to habits of 
clear thought and wise judgment. On this important subject we append 
to this article a few paragraphs from a gentleman whose views are enti- 
tled to profound consideration. We refer those who are interested in pur- 
suing the subject further than our limited space allows, to the reports of 
President Mann, Professor Bache, Dr. Stowe, and many other writers on 
Prussian education, and especially to Dr. Barnard’s National Education 
in Europe, where a compilation of these views, admirably made with 
reference to general utility, may readily be found. Here is the key to the 
success of the Germans in all branches of education. 


We have good authority for saying that if the teachers of the United 
States could be brought to spend their day chiefly and literally in teach- 
ing, and if the schools could be so arranged that all the pupils of each 
room could attend to the same exercises at the same time, a reform would 
be accomplished not less great than that which Mr. Barnard inaugurated 
when he determined to devote his labors to improving common schools. 


Seventhly, and lastly. A good graded school must have a competent 
master. It is not enough to have a good visiting committee, nor a super- 
intendent of schools, even if such officers devote their whole time, as is 
seldom the case in this State, to the business entrusted to them. There 
must be a chief in each school-house, who shall have power to direct all 
the assistant teachers, and who shall be held responsible for their failings. 


No change in the studies of a room, no case of discipline, no irregu- 
larity on the part of the assistant teachers, should occur without his 
knowledge. He should be like the general of a brigade, counseling with 
all his officers, and yet giving orders to all, infusing into the rank and file 
of his army enthusiasm and zeal, harmonizing all petty difficulties, and 
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giving a unity to the whole school system which can in no other way be 
obtained. 

Such a man deserves to be well paid. He should have wisdom, knowl- 
edge, tact, and, above all, he should know how to train the minds of the 
young, to correct their faults, and to develop their virtues. Ile should be 
a man to whom all his assistants will look with confidence and respect, 
and whom the scholars will regard with almost the deference due to a 
father. He should be an educator, not merely an instructor. If in any 
town there are several graded schools, the teachers in each should be re- 
sponsible to the principal, the principals to the acting school-visitors, or 
superintendent of schools, this officer should constantly consult and report 
to the board of visitors, (or board of education, as it may be termed,) 
and they should be held to account by the public. No other plan will 
secure a just system of checks on one of the most important, if not the 
most weighty of our social institutions. 

In closing this article we are well aware that the subject has by no 
means been exhausted. If we succeed in arresting the attention, and in 
assisting the efforts of those who are engaged throughout our State in 
shaping the system of public instruction, we shall have accomplished all 
at which we aim. 

We have only to repeat, that such a graded system of schools as we 
describe, commends itself to the public approbation, on grounds of econ- 
omy, efficiency of instruction, progress in scholarship, ease of discipline, 
and possibility of thorough superintendence. While its most satisfactory 
results can only be demonstrated in cities and towns where the population 
gathers round a center, yet many of its advantages can be secured if there 
are only enough scholars to form in one building three separate rooms or 
classes. Let no one despair of accomplishing something because he can 
not effect all which he would be glad to bring about. Every step in ad- 
vance is a positive advantage. Each success makes future victories more 
certain. 

We long to see our Commonwealth, small in extent, but great in the 
influence which its sons exert, come forward and assume, in all depart- 
ments of education, the front rank to which, by the inherited wisdom of 
our fathers, and the inherent intelligence, enterprise, and common sense 
of the present generation, it holds a pre-emption right. — D. C. G., in the 
Indiana School Journal. 





Music is the one most beautiful and excellent gift of God; and is very 
hateful to Satan, because it drives out of men many temptations and evil 
thoughts. — Luther. 
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NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


In August last, during the session of the National Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, held in Washington, D. C., the Board of Directors, according to 
the provisions of the Constitution, 


Resolved, That the next Meeting of the Association be held in Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, commencing on the Second Wednesday of August, (the 8th,) and continuing four 
days. 


But in view of several considerations, and at the request of many of 
the members of the Board, and others of the association, it is considered 
best to change the place of meeting from Madison to Buffalo, New-York. 

The third annual meeting of the Association will, therefore be held in 
Buffalo, on the Second Wednesday of August next, (the 8th,) commenc- 
ing at 10 o’clock, A. M. ‘This change of place is called for by many, 
both East and West; indeed, the proposed change meets with the general 
approbation of all. 

The friends of the cause in Buffalo extend to us a hearty welcome. 
They pledge themselves that every facility shall be afforded for the busi- 
ness of the the the Association, and that they will do all in their power 
to make the occasion one of pleasure and profit. 

Arrangements will be made with the hotels for a reduction in the price 
of fair. Ladies will be entertained gratuitously. On the principal lines 
of travel, the usual reduction of fare is expected. 

It is well known that the city of Buffalo is a most delightful summer 
resort; cool and healthy, and that the people are noted for their public 
spirit and generous hospitality. It will be remembered that Niagara is 
within a few miles of the city, and can be visited at any hour of the day. 

Arrangements have been made to secure able and popular Lecturers. 
Several important reports and other papers will be presented. The meet- 
ing is expected to be one of the most interesting ever held in the country. 
Particulars given in a few days in the programme of the meeting. 

Z. Ricuarps, Sec’y. J. W. Burscey, Prest. 

Brookiyn, April 16th, 1860. 





PakeENTs commonly err in one of two ways; either by too much pam- 
pering and indulgence, or by too much strictness and harshness.—Luther. 
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DUTIES OF TEACHERS.* 


1. General Duties. —The teacher must devote himself exclusively to 
the duties of his station, or failure is certain. He should give constant 
and careful attention to the discipline, instruction, habits and maners of 
his pupils, and, as far as possible, superintend their conduct in the yard 
and in the vicinity of the school house at recess and at intermission. All 
school property, apparatus, furniture and books, should be carefully pre- 
served, and the regulations of the Board of Education in regard to them 
rigidly enforced. ‘Teachers should read the School Law and the By-Laws 
of the Board. 


2. Punctuality.—In addition to regarding the laws of the Board on 
this point, it will be well to punctiliously observe the time of opening 
school. Let it be at precisely seven miuutes before nine o'clock in the 
morning; the standard is the clock at the store of Mr. Elkins. Classes 
should be called at the minute appointed. A constant and careful observ- 
ance of time in a// the exercises of the school is an indispensable condi- 
tion of success. 


3. Opening of School.—The opening exercises should never occupy 
more than five minutes, and they should be made interesting; and, while 
the Board have made no regulation in regard to this subject, it is thought 
that the usual course of reading from a suitable book, and of singing, 
with such devotional exercises as the teacher may wish to engage in, is 
the best. Scholars should not enter the school-room during the opening 
exercises, unless in extreme cold weather. 


4. Absence of Pupils.—In case of unexcused absence of a pupil, the 
teacher should ascertain the cause immediately. This should be done in 
such a way as to create no disorder in the school-room. The parents 
should in all cases be visited by the teacher before the law in regard to 
absence is enforced. Every case of absence or tardiness should be noted 
and accounted for by the pupil and parent without loss of time. In gen- 
eral, parents are willing to co-operate with teachers in securing the con- 
stant and punctual attendance of their children. A statement from the 
parent that the absence of his child was necessary, is the least that can 
be regarded as an excuse; but in the few cases in which parents refuse to 
write excuses, discretion, forbearance, and common sense must be exer- 





* A circular to the teachers of the Racine schools, from the Supt. of Instruction, 
and Principal of the High School, J. @. McMynn, esq. It contains so many hints 
and suggestions useful to every teacher and applicable to every school, that we give 
it entire. —Ep. JouRNAL. 
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ciscd in order to prevent injury to the child. When the law is enforced, 
let it be done impartially. 


5. Iliness of Teachers. —Every effort possible should be made to pre- 
vent the dismission of the school. In case of illness of the teacher, 
immediate notice, in writing, should be given to the Superintendent; but 
no teacher will leave his post until compelled so to do, if he studies his 
own interest, and the welfare of the school. A strong will is the pana- 
cea, and a careful regard to health is one of the highest duties of the 
teacher. 


6. Teachers’ Meetings. —The Board of Education require every teacher 
to attend the Teachers’ Meetings; but this is not sufficient to make them 
profitable. A prompt and regular attendance, and a cordial and active 
participation in the exercises are desirable. No teacher will absent him- 
self from them without betraying a lack of interest, which will weaken 
confidence in his ability. Preparation for these meetings is of great im- 
portance. All should be willing to give as well as to receive. An unex- 
cused absence, besides being a violation of the laws of the Board, is an 
injury to follow teachers which lacks little to become an insult. Tardi- 
ness is one of those mean characteristics that nothing but self-respect 
will prevent. 


7. School Government. —Let the teacher govern himself. Let him talk 
very little about order. When wrong is done he may talk privately with 
the offender, and when he understands the case he may make the matter 
public, if proper; but ‘that government is best which seems to govern 
least.”’ No person haying confidence in himself will exhibit a rod or rule 
as a “terror to evil doers,’’ and we need not say to strike the head of a 
child is brutal. A teacher should make no threats, and few promises. 
A promise will always be fulfilled if the teacher does not wish to merit 
the contempt of his pupils. A sacred regard to Right, and reverence for 
the truth, must be apparent in what he does. Ife should never manifest 
any disrespect towards the parents of his pupils. Nothing sectarian or 
partisan will or can be for a moment tolerated in a good school. A curse 
should fall upon the man who would forget the claims of education so far 
as to use his influence as a teacher to promote the objects of his sect or 
his party. Every teacher will oppose those vices that degrade humanity, 
whether they are common or not. If he does this effectually, he will be 
maligned by those who practice them. The school, its interests, its 
claims, should always be prominent and paramount. All that interferes 
with its objects must be opposed; whatever advances his pupils in virtue 
and knowledge, or promotes their welfare, must be defended. ‘There must 
be no compromise with evil, or the foundation of school government will 
be sapped. Decision, honesty, generosity, impartiality, honor, forbear- 
ance, promptness, kindness, and activity are essential to the government 
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of aschool. A consciousness of being right, and of doing right, will 
afford the surest protection against the misrepresentations of pupils, and 
abuse of mistaken parents and guardians. 

No communication, by act, or look, or word, will be allowed during 
study hours, in a well organized school. The teacher must secure order 
and quiet, or he will fail. The will of the teacher is the power, and such 
appliances as are resorted to, are the means to secure the necessity of a 
good school. No teacher should regard that as impossible, which has 
ever been done. 


_ 8. Commencement of School.— Remember that your predecessor has 
the sympathies and affections of the pupils; to secure the same to your- 
self, you will need a rich fund of information, and it will be necessary to 
exhibit much kindness and decision during the first days of your acquaint- 
ance with your school. Manifest a strong personal interest in every pu- 
pil. Make no unkind allusion to your predecessor; it is possible he may 
have left the the school somewhat below perfection. Let your aim be to 
leave it better than you foundit. Have a programme prepared, and ‘get 
to work”’ as soon as possible. Let the exercises be spirited, but never 
proceed unless there is a proper degree of quiet in the school-room. See 
that scholars commence work without a moment’s unnecessary delay in 
the morning. 


9. General Principles. —1. Every pupil should be provided with some- 
thing to do. 2. It is absolutely indispensable that the time of pupils be 
apportioned to the several studies and duties, by the teacher. 3. Repe- 
tition, and hourly, daily, and weekly reviews, are necessary to success in 
teaching, and the pupils should be required to write out all lessons to 
insure accuracy and study. 4. The pupil must be able to state in his 
own language the substance of the lessons, but all rules should be required 
in the language of the book, unless better are suggested by the teacher. 
Language should be concise and elegant. The voice should be trained so 
as to secure distinctness of utterance, and sweetness of tone. 5. Every 
teacher should lay out his work beforehand, so that he will not need a 
text-book during school hours. Success is dependent on nothing more 
than upon ability to teach without depending upon the text book or the 
pupils. 6. Frequent written examinations are necessary to thoroughness. 
7. Visitors should be welcomed, but the exercises of the school cannot be 
suspended to entertain them. Parents and citizens should be invited and 
induced to visit the schools. 8. The time of the teacher is the property 
of the school. All amusements that are unnecessary should be avoided. 
All society that is not refined should be shunned. All means, sueh as 
reading educational works, conversing with teachers, visiting different 
schools, studying the subject of education, should be employed, as it is 
only by constant and determined effort, as well as the possession of exten- 
sive knowledge, and the exercise of skill and tact, that we may reason- 
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ably hope for success. 9. The utmost care should be exercised in classi- 
fying scholars, and when a pupil’s attainments are such as to admit of 
his promotion, the Superintendent of instruction should be notified im- 
mediately. 





CHIPPEWA VALLEY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST REGULAR MEETING.* 


Tue Association convened in the school-house at Eau Claire, at 7 
oclock on Monday evening, April 23d, 1860, and was called to order by 
the President, W. W. Allen, of Eau Claire. The exercises were opened 
with prayer by Rev. Mr. Kidder. 

The President then addressed the association, giving an explanation of 
the object and the benefits to be derived from an association aiming at 
the improvement, physically and morally of the rising generation. 

Rev. Mr. Kidder then made a few remarks upon the duties and calling 
of teachers. 

Brief remarks were then made by G. W. Campbell, of Augusta. 

The President appointed a committee of arrangements, with instruc- 
tions to report daily during the session. 

The names of those present wishing to become members of the associ- 
ation, were given to the Secretary, and the associatiun adjourned till nine 
o’clock a. m. on Tuesday. 

The sessions of the association were continued through the day and 
evening of Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. 

On Tuesday a constitution was adopted, exercises were conducted in 
reading and grammar; essays were read by Mrs. McGrath and Miss M. 
A. O’Keefe, and Prof. Bartlett delivered an address upon education and 
its influence. 

Wednesday forenoon was devoted to class exercises in arithmetic, 
grammar, and spelling; the afternoon to reports upon the conditions of 
schools, and discussions on the best methods of securing order, and inter- 
esting the pupils in the different branches taught in the common schools. 


2. 





* We have been obliged to condense the proceedings to save room.—EbD. 
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In the evening an essay written by M. Bolton was read by G. Dowd, and 
the Hon. J. E. Stillman delivered an address upon the duty of teachers 
to their patrons. 

On Thursday the association elected officers for the ensuing year, as 
follows: President, Rev. A. Kidder; Vice Presidents, W. W. Allen, C. 
I. Howard, Carroll Lucas; Secretary, Roderick Elwell; Treasurer, John 
E. Stillman. A. Bolton and G. Dowd were appointed Counsellors. 

Exercises were also conducted in mental arrithmetic, physiology, decla- 
mation, composition, and spelling. In the evening, after the opening 
exercises, an essay was read by Miss Mary M. Webb, —subject, “ Our 
Literary Institutions.’”’ This essay was of a high order, pointed, practi- 
cal, and earnest. 

Rey. Mr. Anderson then delivered an address upon the rise and pro- 
gress of education. 

The following resolutions were then read and adopted:— 

Resolved, That we, asmembers of this Association, refrain from the use of tobacco, in- 
toxicating liquor, and profane language. That pupils under our charge shall practice 
declamation and eomposition, and in order to make these exercises more interesting, that 
we also take part in the same. That mental arithmetic should be amore prominent study 


and receive more attention from teachers in the school-room. Also, that physiology bo 
made a leading study in our school-rooms. 

That grammar should be taught orally to all beginners, and to pupils of an age to un- 
derstand the first principles of that science. 

That advanced classes in our schools be taught the true method of spelling by writing 
exercises on the board and slate. 

That our heartfelt thanks are due to Messrs. Kidder, Anderson, Bartlett, Stillman, Har- 
wood, and others, for their interesting and instructive addresses, and beneficial remarks 
during the session. That we tender our sincere thanks to the President, W. W. Allen, for 
the impartial and efficient manner in which he haa presided over the exercises of our 
meetings. 

That our cordial thanks be given to the inhabitants of Eau Claire for their generous 
hospitality. We shall long cherish pleasant memories of these noble hearts and happy 
homes. 

That a copy of the proceedings of the Association be furnished for publication to the 
editor of the county paper, and the Journal of Education, and that a copy of the paper 
be sent to each member, and to the State Superintendent. 


The proceedings were then read by the Secretary, and adopted. 
Brief remarks were then made by W. W. Allen, and Rev. A. Kidder, 
after which the association adjourned sine die. 


R. Etwew, Secretury. 
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THE REWARD. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Who, looking backward from his manhood’s prime 
Sees not the spectre of his misspent time? 
And through the shade 
Of funeral cypress planted thick behind, 
Hears no reproachful whisper on the wind 
From his loved dead ? 


Who bears no trace of passion’s evil force ? 





Who shuns thy sting, oh terrible Remorse? — 
Who does not cast 

On the thronged pages of his memory’s book, 

At times, a sad and half reluctant look. 
Regret of the Past ? 


Alas !—the evil which we fain would shun 
We do, and leave the wished for good undone : 
Our strength to-day 
Is but to-morrow’s weakness, prone to fail ; 
Poor, blind, unprofitable servants all 
Are we alway. 


Yet, who, thus looking backward o’er his years, 
Feels not his eyelids wet with grateful tears, 
If he has been 
Permitted, weak and sinful as he was, 
To cheer and aid in some ennobling cause, 
His fellow-men ? 


If he hath hidden the outcast, or let in 
A ray of sunshine to the cell of sin, — 
Tf he hath lent 
Strength to the weak, and, in an hour of need, 
Over the suffering, mindless of his creed 
Or home, hath bent, 


He has not lived in vain, and while he gives 

The praise to Him, in whom he moves and lives, 
With thankful heart ; 

He gazes backward, and with hope before, 

Knowing that from his works he neyer more 

Can henceforth part, 
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STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue next Annual Meeting of the Association will be held in Milwau- 
kee, near the close of July, or early in August next,—the time not yet 
being definitely fixed by the Executive Committee. In the next issue of 
the Journal, a Programme will probably be announced, and the exact 
time of the meeting made known. For the present we merely designate 
the names of the speakers and writers, so far as we have learned them, 
and the subjects upon which they are expected to address the Association: 


Opening Address, by the President,.......scesee sececees J. B. Prapt, Sheboygan. 
History of the Association,....... Gakadsenddaneweeeupalecd J. H. Macorriy, Portage. 
Physical Education in Schools, ......cescsccccsccsccccced A. KURSTEINER, Milwaukee. 


Relation of the Teacher to the Pupil and the Text-Book,...T. R. WILLIAMs, Albion. 
The Relation of our School System to our Institutions and 


OIE BO ps sc cnc rccakweccestsssenackasebacctudcesavet A. J. CRAIG, Palmyra. 
On Teaching Mathematics, ...cccccisvcreviwveivevewees J.E. BATEMAN, Milwaukee. 
Demand for Moral Fustruction, Basayy BF. .0.ccecciescoccs Mrs. H. 8. ZoLuER, Portage. 
Horticultural Embellishment of School-House Grounds, 

Besay, WY ccccccccccescccccscsscescovcosccsesccescccce Mrs. E. 0. S. Hort, Madison. 


Papers will also be prepared, it is hoped, by two or three other gentle- 
men or ladies, and addresses are looked for from Superintendent Pickard, 
and Chancellor Barnard. 





INSTITUTE AT SHEBOYGAN FALLS, SHEBOYGAN CO. 


Tuts Institute commenced Monday evening, April 9th. Mr. Oliver 
Libbey, Principal of the Sheboygan Falls public school, was appointed 
Secretary, and Rev. J. B. Pradt, of Sheboygan, by request of Dr. Bar- 
nard, delivered the opening address, and conducted the exercises on Tues- 
day. Mr. A. Pickett, of Ioricon, arrived on Tuesday evening, and took 
charge, giving much satisfaction to the Institute by his labor; and Mr. 
Gaylord, Principal of the High School at Oshkosh, rendered very yalu- 
able assistance during the latter part of the session. 

Addresses were delivered by C. W. Ellis, Esq, of Sheboygan, Mr. Gay- 
lord, Mr. Pickett, and Superintendent Pickard, who arrived on Thursday. 
Public discussions were held upon school government, and the changes 
needed in our school system. These exercises were interesting and profit- 
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able, and largely attended by the teachers of the county, (about ninety 
being present, ) and by the surrounding population. The Institute was 
decidedly successful, indicating progress and good spirit ; but many of 
the teachers who were present last fall regretted the absence of Prof. C. 
H. Allen, who was with us at that time. Mr. Pickard’s address on the 
“¢ Wants of our Schools,” gave much satisfaction, and, judging from that 
instance, his efforts are doing much good in the work of arousing and 
enlightening public sentiment upon the important topics of public in- 
struction. J.B. P. 





Superintendent’s Department. ” 





AMENDMENTS TO THE SCHOOL LAW. 


THE attention of Town Superintendents and District Clerks 1s called to the 
amendments to the school law given below. The law published last month is 
re-published in order that all the changes and amendments may be found in one 
place. 


Published April 26th, 1860. 
, ] 


AN ACT TO LOCATE AND ESTABLISH SCHOOL-HOUSE SITES. 


The People of the State of Wisconsin, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as 
Sollows :— 


Section 1. The Chairman of the Town Board of Supervisors, the Town Superintendent 
of Schools, and the Town Clerk of each Town, shall constitute a Board for the purpose of 
locating and establishing school-house sites. 

Sgction 2. Whenever the electors of any school district, either at their annual meeting 
or at any special meeting, legally called for that purpose, shall make application to the 
Board constituted by the first section of this act, in their respectivo towns; the said Board, 
upon satisfactory proof being made to them by the certificate of the District Clerk, or 
otherwise, that the notices required in the next section have been duly given, shall pro- 
ceed to establish a school-house site for said district; PRoviDED, that such school-house 
site shall not exceed one acre of land; and, PROVIDED FURTHER, that such land, when it 
shall cease to be used as a school-house, shall revert to the original owner, his heirs or 
assigns. 

Szcrion 3. Upon application made by any school district by vote as aforesaid, such Board 
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shall make out and sign a notice in writing, and fix therein a time and place when and 
where they will meet and decide upon such application, which said notice shall also con- 
tain a brief description of the land upon which it is proposed to locate such such school- 
house site, which said notice shall be served, by the District Clerk, upon all the owners 
and occupants of the land upon which it is proposed to locate such site,’at least six days 
previous to the day appointed for such meeting: such notice shall be served by delivering 
to each such owner and occupant of such land who may be residents of this State, or by 
leaving the same at their respective residences, with some person of suitable age and 
understanding. Andif there be no occupant of such land, and the owner or owners 
thereof be unknown to the said Board, or shall reside without this State, then such no- 
tice may be served by publishing the same in the newspaper published nearest said land 
once in six sucessive weeks next before the said day of meeting. 


SEcTION 4. Whenever the said Board shall locate and establish any school-house site, 
they shall cause an accurate survey and description of the same to be made out, and shall 
fix and award the compensation to be made to the owner or owners for such site, together 
with all damages sustained by such owner or owners of all lands so taken. They shall, 
also, after agreeing thereupon, make out and sign duplicate certificates, containing 
their action upon such application, a description of the land so taken, and the 
amount of compensation and damages so awarded to each of such owner or owners, one 
of which shall be delivered to the occupant or occupants of the land so taken for such 
school-house site, and the other to the Clerk of said district, who shall cause the same to 
be recorded in the office of the Register of Deeds of the proper county ; PRovipEeD, that 
the said certificate shall also contain the survey and description required to be made in 
this section; and PROVIDED FURTHER, that in case the said board shall deem it advisable, 
they may, before agreeing upon their said award, adjourn from time to time, not to ex- 
ceed ten days, and that any two of said Board may act in the absence of the other. 


Section 5. The sum of money so awarded by the said Board shall be paid to the owner 
of the land upon which such site is located, or in case the owner is a non-resident, or re_ 
fuses to accept the money, it shall be deposited with the Treasurer of the district, to the 
order of the owner of said land, and it shall not be lawful for said district to oceupy said 
land without the consent of the owner thereot, until such money shall be paid, tendered, 
or deposited as aforesaid. 


Section 6. No land shall be taken for a school-house site except by consent of the own- 
er, that may not be taken for highway purposes, according to section fifty-four, chapter 
nineteen, of the Revised Statutes. 


Section 7. Any person aggrieved by the decision of the above Board in the award of 
damages, may appeal therefrom to the circuit court for any county in which such site is 
situated, by filing with the Clerk of such district a notice of such appeal: which notice 
shall specify all the the grounds of such appeal, within twenty days after the receipt of 
the duplicate certificate mentioned in section four of this act, and paying to the said 
District Clerk one dollar for the State tax on the appeal, and one dollar for making the 
return thereto, and thereupon the clerk of such district shall, within twenty days there- 
after, file with the Clerk of said circuit court a certified copy of such certificate, together 
with such notice of appeal, and the date of service thereof, and shall pay to such clerk of 
the circuit court one dollar for the tax on the appeal, and thereupon the clerk of such 
court shall enter an action therein, in which the appellant shall be plaintiff, and the school 
district shall be defendant. The issues in such action shall be the legality of all the pro- 
ceedings of said Board under this act, and the amount of compensation and damages to 
which the plaintiff is entitled by reason of the taking of his lands for a school-house site, 
as aforesaid. And the issue shall be tried without further pleadings, in the same manner 
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as other issues of fact are tried in such court, and either party shall be entitled to a jury, 
and the judgment therein shall be enforced in the same manner as other judgments in 
personal actions rendered by said circuit court; PRovIDED, that in all cases where the 
question of damages is the only issue, and the plaintiff does not recover a larger sum than 
was awarded him by such Board, he shall recover no costs. 


Section 8. Whenever the district is situated in two or more towns, the Board shall con- 
sist of the Chairman of the town Board of Supervisors, the town Superintendent of schools, 
and the town Clerk of each town in which such district is situated. 

Section 9. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage and pub- 
lication. 

WM. P LYON, Speaker of the Assembly. 
B. G. NOBLE, Lt. Gov. and Pres’t of Senate. 

Approved March 31, 1860. 

ALEX. W. RANDALL: 


STATE OF WISCONSIN. 2... 
SECRETARY’S OFFICE, : 
The Secretary of State of the State of Wisconsin hereby certifies that the foregoing act 
has been compared with the original enrolled act deposited in this office, and that the 
same is a true and correct copy thereof, and of the whole of such original. 


In Witness Wuereor I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the Great 
L. &. Seal of the State, at the Capitol in Madison, this fifth day of April, 
A. D. 1860. L. P. HARVEY, Secretary of State. 


[Published March 15, 1860.] 


AN ACT TO AUTHORIZE THE COMMISSIONERS OF SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY 
LANDS TO REMIT PENALTIES IN CERTAIN CASES, AND TO CHANGE THE 
TIME FOR THE ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE SCHOOL FUND INCOME. 


The People of the State of Wisconsin, represented in Senate and Assembly do enact as 
Soliows :— 


Section 1. In all cases where the interest due on School, University and Swamp lands, 
or lands selected in lieu of Swamp lands, or upon loans of money, from the School, Uni- 
versity, or Drainage Fund, shall be paid to the State Treasurer on or before the last day 
of May in each year, including the year A. D. 1860, the Commissioners of School and Uni- 
versity Lands shall remit the five per cent. penalty now required to be paid by the pro- 
visions ot Chapter 28 of the Revised Statutes; PRovipED that nothing in this act shall be 
so construed as to remit any forfeiture, pursuant to the provisions of said Chapter 28 of 
the Revised Statutes; PRovIDED that there shall be a re-apportionment of school monies 
between the 20th and 25th days of December, in the year 1860, if an aggregate of more 
than twenty thousand dollars shall be on hand subject to apportionment at that time. 


Section 2. Section one of Chapter 24 of the Revised Statutes, is hereby amended, so 
that after the year 1860 the income of the State Fund for the support of common schools 
which shall be received up to the last day of May in each year shall be distributed be- 
tween the tenth and fifteenth days of June in each year, or as soon thereafter as practi- 
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cable, among the several Counties of this State, from which Reports have been received 
by the State Superintendent, agreeably to law. 

Section 3. All acts and parts of acts, so far as they conflict with the provisions of this 
act, are hereby rapealed. 


Section 4. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage . 


WM. P. LYON, Speaker of the Assembly. 
B. G. NOBLE, Lt. Gov. and Pres’t of Senate. 
Approved March 13, 1860. 
ALEX. W. RANDALL. 


‘STATE OF WISCONSIN, ).. 
Secretary’s Orrice. § °° 
The Secretary of State of the State of Wisconsin hereby certifies that the foregoing act 
has been compared with the original enrolled act deposited in this office, and that the 
same is a true and correct copy thereof, and of the whole of such original. 


In Witness WHEREOF I have herunto set my hand and affixed the Great 
L. 8. Seal of the State, at the Capitol in Madison, this 5th day of March, 
A. D. 1860. L. P. HARVEY, Secretary of State. 


[Published April 13th, 1860.4 


AN ACT TO AMEND CHAPTER 23 OF THE REVISED STATUTES, EFTITLED, “OF 
COMMON SCHOOLS.” 


The People of the State of Wisconsin, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as 
Jollows ; — 


Section 1. Section eleven of said chapter is hereby amended by striking out the word 
*“ twenty,”’ in the first line of sub-section nine, and inserting instead the word “ fifty ’’; 
also, by adding an additional sub-section to said section eleven, which shall read as fol- 
lows: **'To authorize the District Board to admit to the privileges of the school persons 
not residing in the district, whenever such admission will not interfere with the accommo- 
dation or instruction of the scholars residing therein, and to fix a fee for tuition per term, 
quarter, or year, to be charged the person thus admitted.”’ 

Section 2. Section thirty-nine is hereby amended by adding to said section the following 
words: * and shall have power, 1st to make all needful rules and regulations for the 
organization, gradation, and government of the school or schools established in the dis- 
trict; said rules to take effect and be in force when a copy of the same, signed by a ma- 
jority of the Board, shall be filed with the Clerk; 2d, to suspend any pupil from the privi- 
leges of the school for non-compliance with the rules established by them, or by the 
teacher, with their consent; 3d, to expel from school any pupil who shall persistently re- 
fuse or neglect to obey the rules and regulations above mentioned, whenever, upon due 
examination, they shall become satisfied that the interests of the school demand such 
expulsion.”’ 

Section 3. Section forty-five is amended by striking out the word “March,” in the sec- 
ond line of sub-section four, and inserting the word “‘ June ” in lieu thereof. 
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SecrTion 4. Section one of chapter one hundred and thirty-eight of tha General laws of 
1858, now comprising a part of chapter twenty-three of the Revised Statutes, is amended 
by striking out the following words in the seventh and eight lines thereof; to wit: ‘ by 
notifying all the legal voters in said district,”” and by adding to said section the following 
words: ** PROVIDED, that no tax shall be voted at a special meeting unless three fourths 
of the legal voters shall have been notified, either personally or by leaving a written no- 
tice at their placas of residence, stating the time, place, and objects of the meeting, at 
least six days before the time appointed therefor.”’ 

Section 5. The boundaries of any union school district formed in accordance with the 
provisions of section twelve of chapter one hundred and thirty-eight, aforesaid, may be 
altered in the same manner that the boundaries of common school districts are altered; 
and the provisions of law governing the action of the Town Superintendents in relation to 
the alteration of common school districts shall, so far as the same are applicable, be ap- 
plied in the alteration of union school districts; PROVIDED, that no union school district 
shall be disorganized unless a majority of the electors shall, at an annual meeting, voto 
for such disorganization. 

Section 6. Whenever the Director and Clerk of any school district shall deem the secu- 
rity upon the bond of the Treasurer insufficient, they shall have the right to demand 
additional security, and the refusal or neglect of the Treasurer to furnish such additional 
security shall vacate his office; which shall be filled by the Board as provided in section 


twenty-three of the chapter of which this act is amendatory. 
Section 7. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage and pub- 
lication. 
WM. P. LYON, Speaker of the Assembly. 
B. G. NOBLE, Lt. Gov. and Pres’t of Senate. 
Approved April 2, 1860. 
ALEX. W. RANDALL. 


STATE OF WISCONSIN, 2 as 
SECRETARY’S OFFICE. §°* 


The Secretary of State of the State of Wisconsin hereby certifies that the foregoing ac, 
has been compared with the original enrolled act deposited in this office, and that the 
same is a true and correct copy thereof, and of the whole of such original. 


In Witness WHEREOP, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the Great 





L. 8. Seal of the State, at the Capitol in Madison, this fifth day of April, 
A. D. 1850. L. P. HARVEY, Secretary of State. 
BLANKS. 


Tue blanks for the annual reports of the Town Superintendents and District 
Clerks have been sent to all the officers whose address could be obtained. A 
package containing blanks enough for all the districts in a town has, in most in- 
stances, been sent to the address of the Town Superintendent, who is expected 
to distribute them to the clerks in his town. 
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On account of the remissness of the Town Superintendents, there is not a 
complete list of names in this office, and therefore blanks have not been sent to 
several towns. Superintendents not receiving blanks will immediately notify this 
office of the number wanted, being careful to give their address in full. 

J. L. PICKARD, 
Sate Supt. Pub. Ins, 





Mathematical Depaciment. 


4 





Ep. Journat.—In the February number of the Journal is an article 
requesting an explanation of the following rule: To find the sum of a 
geometrical progression, ‘ Raise the ratio to a power whose index is 
equal to the number of terms, from which subtract 1, divide the re- 
mainder by the ratio less 1, and the quotient multiplied by the first term 
will be the answer.’ Let it be required to find the sum of the series 
4.12. 36.108. 324. In every geometrical series each term is equal 
to the preceeding term multiplied by the ratio, or, in other words, equal 
to the first term multiplied by that power of the ratio whose exponent is 
equal to the number of preceeding terms. Hence, the terms of the above 
series are respectively equal to 4.4x3.4x3?.4x3°.4x3*. There- 
fore, (4+4x3+4x3?+44x3°+4x 3‘) equals required sum. This mul- 
tiplied by the ratio gives (4x3+4x3?+4x3°+4x3'+4x 3° )=(4+ 
4x3+4x3?+4x3°+4x3'+4x3°'—4) equals as many times the re- 
quired sum as there are units in the ratio. Now, the sum of the first 
five terms in this last expression is equal to the required sum. Hence, 
4x 3°—4, or 4x (3° —1) equals as many times the required sum as there 
are units in the ratio less 1. Hence, 4x (3°—1)+(3—1) equals answer. 
Or, let f represent the first term, 7 the ratio, x the number of terms, and 
S their sum; then S=f+frtj/r+fr... +fr7+r". Multiplying 





by r—1 gives us (r—1)S=/r'—f=af(r"—1). Hence, S="— — ‘o 
_— The rule found in Adams’ Arithmetic, page 288, is derived 
from this formula: fe». L. CAMPBELL. 


CorracEe Grove, April 24th, 1860. 
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A General Solution of Problem No. 41.—Let AD be 
a straight line perpendicular to the horizon, and CB 
an inclined plane. AD, CD, and BD being given, it 
is required to find in the line AD a point equally dist- 
ant from the three points, 4, B, and C. Let E be 
B the required point. Puta equals the distance of E 
Pe from A, B, and C; y equals the length of a perpen- 
i. : ae 7 : 5 ee 

¢ dicular line line drawn from £ to the line CD, and z 

equals DE. Since C and B are equidistant from /, the perpendicular 
represented by y will bisect CB. Assume AC=a, CB=2?, and CD=) 
+c. Then 2?—y’=D’, (1); 2—y’?=c’, (2); and #+z=c, (3). From 
(1) and (2) we find 2?—2’?=b’—c’, (4). Eliminating x from (3) and (4) 





aot eo AD=80, CD=40 2 
ee Suppose =80, CD=40, and BD=20; then 


a=80, d=30,andc=10. ence, z=35, «=45, andy=V1125, Let 


n==natural sine of the angle CDE. Then z:yi:l:in.:. nat — 
natural sine of 73° 23’ 52”. L. CaMpBe.t. 


Solution of Problem No. 36.—Let D equal diameter of the globe and 
3 2 
circle, in feet. Then, from the conditions of the problem, ates 


2D =1000, where 7 equals the ratio of the diameter of a circle to its 


circumference. Dividing both sides of this equation by G we have D* 


f 12 0 
+aD'4=D=—. We can reduce this last equation to another 


: Ane 1 pecan 
wanting the second term, by substituting z—-; for D, which gives, after 


duci PO ni 24024 —r piiuisnih 
reducing, x°- rm = 7 » or, 2 +arx—=)b, 





This equation may be solved by Cardan’s formula; or by the following 
trigonometrical formule, which are applicable to this case; viz: tan. >= 


2/a 3 v 3 g : 
+|-~]} ; tan. w=([tan.—}) ; e=2Y = cot. 2u. (See Mathematical 
b\a 2 3 


Monthly, vol. ii., page 86.) It will be found that log. tan. o=7.0346174: 
log. tan. u=8.9111913, anda=12.32813 .*. D=11.82813, the diam- 
ete rrequired. Jas. M. Incatts. 
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Substitute for Problem No. 40.—The sum of a geometrical progress- 
ion is 12,490,400, the last term is 10,706,059, and the ratio is an integer; 
required the first term, ratio, and number of terms. A. W. W. 





Editorial Miscellany. 





VALEDICTORY. —The connection of the undersigned with the Journal, as Res- 
ident Editor, ceases with the issue of this number. For nearly three years, the 
greater portion of my time has been given to it, and now, when the press of du- 
ties in another sphere imperatively demands that I should relinquish its manage- 


ment, I part from it with some of the reluctance and feeling experienced on bid- 
ding farewell to a true friend. 


While I have not been able to realize my idea of what such a journal should 
be, I believe that some good has been done through its instrumentality, that 
some teachers and parents have been awakened to a deeper sense of their respon- 
sibilities, and that others have been encouraged to greater exertions in the work 
of building up a correct system of public instruction. 


With heartfelt thanks to those friends who have faithfully stood by the Journal 
and given the editor counsel and aid when both were necded, wiith earnest wishes 
for its future success, and an enlarged field of usefulness, and with undiminished 
interest in the great cause of education, for which I trust yet to labor many years, 
I retire from the editorial chair and yield to my successor, through the Editorial 
Committee, the position which I have heretofore occupied. 


A full statement of the condition of the Journal will be given in the annual 


report of the Editorial Committee, which will be made to the Association at the 
annual meeting. 


Tue committee has selected the Rev. J. B. Pradt, of Sheboygan, a3 my suc- 
cessor; and it is with the utmost confidence that I assure the readers of the 
Journal that he will give complete satisfaction as Resident Editor. Possessing a 
cultivated mind, having broad and liberal views on the subject of popular instruc- 
tion, and large experience in the workings of the system of one of the Middle 
States, he is peculiarly fitted to discharge the duties of his position, and give 
character and influence to the Journal. 


He will remove to this city in a few days and commence operations with the 
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first number of volume five. All persons whose subscriptions expire with this 
number will see the necessity of renewing them at once, as the Journal will only 
be sent to those who pay in advance. 


Madison, June Ist, 1860. A. J. Crala. 


DEATH OF “ PETER PARLEY.”—Samuel Griswold Goodrich, better known as 
Peter Parley, died in New York on Thursday, May 10th, in the 67th year of his 
age. He had been in feeble health for some time, and his decease was not un- 
expected. Mr. Goodrich was born in Ridgefield, Conn., on the 19th of August, 
1793. In early life he engaged in the publishing business in Hartford, and after 
visiting Europe in 1824, established himself in Boston, and edited from 1828 to 
1842, the “ Zoken,” an original illustrated annual, to which he contributed many 
tales and poems. His famous Peter Parley series of juvenile books was begun 
soon after his removal to Boston, and finally reached more than forty volumes, 
comprising geographies, histories, biographies, travels, stories, and various illus- 
trations of the arts and sciences. In 1837 he published a volume of poems enti- 
tled, “The Outcast, and other Poems”; in 1838 a volume of counsels to parents, 
entitled “ Fire-Side Education”; in 1841, a selection from his various contribu- 
tions to annuals and magazines, with the title of ‘Sketches from a Student’s 
Window ”; in 1851, an illustrated edition of his poems, and in 1857, he closed 
his successful literary labors with his “ Recollections of a Life-Time”. He also 
established and published from 1841 to 1854, “ Merry’s Museum and Parley’s 
Magazine”. He was United States Consul to Paris during the administration of 
President Fillmore, and while there published a French treatise on American 
history and Geography. Mr. Goodrich was a man of genial manners, of strict 
integrity, and never failed to make friends with all with whem he came in con- 
tact. Few men will leave a more attractive history. 


THe Atlantic Monthly for June contains the following articles: The future otf 
American Railways;. In a Fog; The Granadan Girl’s Song; The Humming Bird ; 
Chess; Spring Song; Model Lodging Houses in Boston; A short Campaign on 
the Hudson; Thine; The Representative Art; Roba di Roma; Pythagoras; 
Clarian’s Picture; Japan; The Vineyard Saint; The Professor’s Story, and The 
Sphynx Children. 

We have no time to give an analysis of any of the articles, but there is variety 
enough to suit all tastes, and ability enough to sustain the well earned reputation 
of the Monthly. 


Tur Ladies Home Magazine for June is received, and is fil'ed as usual with 
interesting matter and fine illustrations. ‘After the Storm ” is finished, and Miss 
Townsend commences a new story inthe Ju'y number. Subscribe for this excel- 
lent family magazine, 
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Racine —From a late report of the Superintendent of Instruction, J. G. Me- 
Mynn, Esq , we take the following statistics, which exhibit at a glance the con- 
dition of the schools at the close of the last term:— 








Average number of members per teacher..........cecccccecccces secvecceccecees 438.3 
Average number in daily attendance for a teacher............sseeeeeececessereee 46.3 
Whole cost of schools from April 1st 1859 to March 31st 1860..............00 0000s $10,487 
Amount of school fund income, normal fund income, and tuition of non-resident 
Pil) Trt rrr rrr rT rerrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrre tir ir rrre errr ie 2,333 
Actual tax for school purposes during the year ending March 31st 8,149 
Cost to the city for each person attending the public schools one year........... 6.44 
Whole number of members registered since September 12, 1859.................- 1823 
Average number of members for Ist and 2d termS.............226 seeeeceeeceees 12444 
Average daily attendance for Ist and 2d termS............ cece ee cece cence e ee eeeee 1181} 
Per cent. of daily attendance of MeMbe®s..........ceceeeceeceeeeccceeeceeeeeees 95.7 
Average age Of pupils. .......ccccccccccccrcccccrcccccsccccesecesccescvccesccece 12 
Average number of teachers employed..........ccccceccescecccccccsccccccescecs 254 
Average number of pupils registered to a teacher.......... cee cece ceeeeeencene 71% 


We give a few extracts from the report :— 


Primary Schools.—More attention than usual has been given in this department 
to “objective teaching,” and the benefits are marked. The policy of putting the 
primary schools, for the most part, in charge of teachers of limited qualifications 
and no experience may be questioned. Without good primary instruction, sub- 
seqnent progress must be slow. The voice, the memory, the imagination, the 
health, the taste, and the heart of the child are controlled by the first teacher 
more than by all others outside of home. Without sympathy, tact, industry, 
winning ways, and good manners, as well as thorough knowledge of elementary 
studies, a teacher 1s not fitted to teach a primary schocl. There is much to com- 
mend in this department of our schools, and by greater care in the selection of 
teachers, and more attention on the part of parents, we may hope that they will 
become what they should be. 


Change of Teachers.—The 5i:h ward grammar school, on account of unavoidable 
changes in teachers, has made, until recently, very little progress, while no effort 
has been spared by the commissioners of this ward to advance the interests of 
the school. It has seemed impossible to secure, for the salary paid, snch instruc- 
tion as is required. The experience of this school during the past two terms 
illustrates, in a striking manner, the bad policy of changing a tried and success- 
fut teacher for those possessed of little skill and no experience. While a hundred 
dollars may appear to be saved thus, ive hundred may be wasted. 


Normal Department.—The normal department, though not yet placed upon the 
best foundation, will, it is hoped, realize all reasonable expectations. Of the 
number “reported” at the close of the first term, 644 per cent. were found qual- 
ified to draw from the normal fund. Amount received from the fund is $540.00. 
‘The results thus far have vindicated the propriety of organizing this department, 
and we confidently hope that its future will be prosperous. 
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Opposition to the High School.—Not only has pecuniary aid, in the way of pri- 
vate liberality been withheld, but we have often had to encounter the opposition 
of those who ought to feel friendly. This opposition has generally come from 
those who know little of a high school, either as to its mission or its work. Ig- 
noring as it does and must the factitious distinctions of rank or wealth, opening 
its doors and extending its welcome alike to rich and poor, making qualification 
alone a condition of admission, and attainments and character its criterion of 
excellence; aiming by its discipline to strengthen the mind and purify the heart; 
reaching beyond anything that is partisan, and above everything that is sectarian 
it ought to have the sympathy and aid of the best minds and noblest minds among 
us. Is it too much to hope that with returning prosperity its claims upon the 
liberality of the high-minded and the large-hearted among us shall not be for- 
gotten? 


EpvcATION IN THE UnitepD SraTes.—The number of colleges in this country is 
122; theological seminaries, 48; law schools, 17; medical schools, 40. The 
number of students ia these institutions respectively is—students in college, 14,- 
573; law students, 1,117; theological, 1,379; medical, 4,322, The professors 
number in colleges, 1,063; in law schools, 38; in medicai schools, 208; in theo- 
logical schools, 107. Total of professors, 1,506; total of students, 21,791. 


Cyrus Pierce, a distinguished and succe:sful teacher, and the principal of the 
first normal school established in this country, died at West Newton, Mass., April 
6th, in his seventieth year. 


THE Mathematical Monthly, May, 1860, edited by J. D. Runkle, A.M., A.A.S. 
New York, Ivison, Phinney & Co.; London, Trubner & Co. We have been in 
receipt of this sterling periodical for two or three months past, but have hitherto 
neglected to notice it. It is a well edited, finely printed quarto of forty pages 
and is worthy of the patronage of all who love mathematical investigation. An 
idea of its scope may be obtained from the following selections from the table of 
contents: Prize Problems for Students; Notes on Co-factors; Solution of a prob- 
lem in “Theoria Motus”; On special analysis; Exposition of the process of 
mathematical development. It is published monthly at $3 a year for a single 
copy; two copies for $5; five copies for $11: ten copies for $20, Address Ivi 
son, Phinney & Co., New York. 


MILWAUKEE. — The schools of this city seem to be in an unfortunate condi- 
tion, a debt of over $40,000 having been incurred, and no means provided to 
carry them on during the current year. Mr. Jonathan Ford, an experienced 
teacher and energetic man, has been appointed Superintendent, and is doing all 
he can to bring order out of confusion, and to induce the Common Council to 
provide the means to sustain the schools. It has been decided to close both the 
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high schools, the salaries of the teachers have been reduced about twenty per 
cent., still the Superintendant and Commissioners do not feel authorized to open 
the schools again until funds are provided and so guarded that they may rely up- 
on them to meet future expenditures. 


Tus New American Cyclopedia, vol. ix., is received by Messrs. Bliss, Eberhard 
and Festner, cf this city, who are agents for the work. This volume equals any 

otits predecessors in valuable and interesting articles. It treats of the following 
countries: Hayti, Hindoostan, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Jamaica, Japan and Java. 
Contains biographies of Hayne, Patrick Henry, Howard, Hume, Leigh Hunt, 
Washington Irving, Jackson, Jay, and Jefferson, and of more than one hundred 
living characters, among which will be found the names of Headly, Hedge, Hen- 
ry, Hillard, Hitchcock, Ho!mes, Hosmer, Houston, Howitt, Hugo, Hughes, and 
other celebrated men. Besides the above, there are articles on History, Hiero- 
glyphics, the Horse, Hudson’s Bay, Ichthyology, Indians, Inquisition, Insurance, 
Jansenists, ete. 


Kenosua Cousty Tracers’ ASsociaTion.—We have received the minutes of 
the meeting of this association, held at Kellogg’s Corners, the 4th and 5th ult., 
but cannot comply with the request to publish them, as they were not received 
until the Journal was nearly made up, It was an interesting meeting, and a 
profitable time to the teachers assembled. 


Marquettgr Co — A Teachers’ Association for this county was formed at 
Montello on the 14th ult , of which Mr. Robert Baker was elected President, and 
Mr. E, B. Chapman Secretary. 

A Teachers’ Institute was held on the 14th, 15th, and 16th, at the same place 
conducted by C. H. Allen, Esq., and the State Superintendent. Just as this last 
form of the Journal was being made up for the press, the minutes of the pro- 
ceedings came to hand, and we are obliged to postpone their publication. 





SEOOCK TARE = 





ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION, Grammatical, Rhetorical, Logical, and Prac- 
tical; prepared for Academies and schools. By James K. Boyp, A.M., author oi 
Annotated edition of English Poets, Elements of Logic, An improved edition of 
Kame’s Elements, etc. New-York: A. S. Barnes & Burr, 51 and 53 John St. 1860. 

About one hundred pages of this work are devoted to the elements of grammar, treated 
in their relation to the art of composition; the sentence is then discussed: Punctuation 


extends through several chapters, and the balance of the work is devoted to the various 
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topics pertaining to the art of composition in prose and verse. From the hasty examina- 
tion which we have given the work, we judge it to be a valuable compilation, and well 
adapted to use in schools. ; 


LECTURES ON NATURAL HISTORY, its relations to Intellect, Taste, Wealth, and Re- 
ligion. By P. A. CHApBoURNE, Professor of Natural [listory in Williams College, 
and Professor of Natural History and Chemistry in Bowdoin College. New-York: A. 
&. Barnes & Burr, 51 and 53 John St. 1860 
This work consists of four lectures, printed as prepared for delivery, by the author, in 
Williams and Bowdoin ; and they cannot fail to do good as an incitement, and in in- 
troduction to the study of Natural History. The relations of this study to intellectual 
training, to the formation of a correct taste, to the accumulation of wealth, and to the 
udoption of correct religious views, are clearly set forth in the lectures, and the study of 
the book by every class of persons in society would do much towards popularizing those 
branches of study which give us a knowledge of the world in which we live. 


THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY AS APPLIED TO AGRICULTURE; by C. B. Cuap- 
MAN, A.M., M.D., Professor of Chemistry. Cincinnati: Winthrop B. Smith & Co. 


This work has been laid upon our table by the author, a well-known resident of this 
city. It presents the elements of chemistry in its relation to agriculture in a clear and 
concise style, treating of elementary substances, organic and inorganic, of compounds, the 
materials of plants, the atmosphere, materials of which the soil is composed, classification 
of soils, manures, drainage, etc., etc. 

It is well adapted for use as a text-book in schools, and is calculated to interest and ben- 
efit the farming community. 


CHILD’S BOOK OF NATURAL HISTORY, illustrating the Animal, Vegetable, and 
Mineral Kingdoms, with application to the Arts; by M. M. Cantu. New-York: A.S. 
Barnes & Burr, 51 and 53 John St. 1860. 

The plan of this work illustrates the hypothesis that the order of intellectual develop- 
ment pointed out by nature, is, “that we should begin with things, from these proceed to 
their mental images, or ideas, thence to their names embodied in oral sounds, thence to 
written words, and thence to the artificial signs or letters of which the word is composed.”’ 
The matter is presented in the form of answers to questions, and gives a general view of 
the three great departments or kingdoms of nature, in a manner calculated to interest 
and instruct children much younger than those who have heretofore been considered of 
a suitable age to study Natural Higtory. We welcome the book as a sign of movement in 
the right direction, and recommend it to the teachers of our common schools as a valua- 
ble aid iu the work of developing and instructing the youthful mind. 


THE MONIKINS, and SATANSTOE, or The Littlepage Manuscripts, a Tale of the Colony. 
By J. Fennimore Cooper; illustrated from drawings by F. 0. C. Darley. 

These two works constitute the fifteenth and sixteenth volumes of the splendid 
edition of Cooper now in process of publication by W. A. Townsend & Co., New-York. 

The Monikins is a satirical presentation of the salient points in the character and hab- 
its of the people of England and the United States at the time the work was written, and 
the lessons it teaches are not altogether useless or inapplicable at the present time. 

Satanstoe portrayes scenes in the early history of New-York and Albany, gives a 
graphic account of Abercrombie’s defeat before Ticonderoga, and some of the author’s 
matchless descriptions of Indian warfare, and delineations of Indian character. 

The volumes of this edition already issued are for sale in this city by Messrs. Bliss, 
Eberhard & Festner, who will furnish the remaining volumes, also, as fast as they arc 
issued at $1.50 each, or they will be sent prepaid to any address by the publishers on the 
receipt of $1.50 per volume. 
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Mapison.—It will be seen by reference to our advertising pages that D. Y. 
Kilgore, A.M,, so long the efficient Superintendent of Schools, and_Principal of 
the High School of this city, is about removing § Evansville, Rock county, to 
take charge of the Seminary in that village. A resident of this city for several 
years, the contrast between the condition of the schools and school system at the 
time he became connected with them, and their present condition, is the best evi- 
dence that can be furnished of his energy, faithfulness, and devotion to his work. 
He has many warm friends among the pupils, teachers, and patrons of the school 
who wish him abundant success in his new field of labor. Miss Burnham, late 
Preceptress in the High School, goes with him as assistant, and we are sure tha; 
any effort he may make will be ably and warmly seconded by one who has won 
golden opinions as a zealous and successful teacher. 

The High School in this city is now under the charge of Prof. 0. M Conover, 
Mr. Gallup, who was for a short time Associate Principal, having severed his con- 
nection with the School. Prof, Conover is assisted by Mr, Lovewell, and Misses 
Burnham and Noonan. We were present during a part of the closing day of 
the last term, but as we heard only a portion of a Latin recitation and some elo- 
cutionary exercises, we cannot speak advisedly as to the condition of the school, 
but from what we saw and what we have heard from others, and especially from 
what we know of the ability and character of the Principal and his assistants, we 
conclude that the pupils are making commendable progress. The next term 
begins on the 16th instant. 

Tue following article will explain itself:— 

Mr. Editor :—In the report of the Editorial Committee at the last meeting ot 
the Association at Madison, there occurs a remark which may be considered by 
‘the former editor,” Mr. McMynn, as reflecting upon his honor while conducting 
the Journal. I am authorized by Mr. Pradt, who made the report, to say that no 
such reflection was intended. He made the report according to what he supposed 
to be the wish of the Committee, as expreseed mainly by myself. As the matter 
came before the Committee at my instance, I hold myself responsible for the re- 
port. The statement I made to the committee was made in haste, as I was com- 
pelled to be the larger part of the time in another meeting, (University Regents,) 
I was, therefore, misunderstood in one remark, The Committce will bear me wit- 
noss that not a word was said reflecting upon the character of Mr. MeMynn as 
editor of the Journal, or as Trustee of the Association. Mr. Craig desired a loan 
of $50 from the Association until he could see Mr. McMynn and obtain from him 
‘a receipt he (MeMynn) held against him. This was all I intended in asking the 
loan. It was misunderstood, and to set myself right, and also Mr. Pradt, as well 
as to disclaim all intention of casting any reflection upon Mr. McMynn, I ask 
the publication of the above in the Journal. Yours truly, J. L. Prckarp, 


Dana P. Conpury, the well knowa mathematical author, and Principal of the 
State Normal School of Rhode Island, was thrown from a carriage and instantly 
killed, Dee. 15, at Bristol, R, I. 
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Art our special request, Mr. Carpenter, Assistant Superintendent, has prepared 
asynopsis of opinions, ete,, for this number, in continuance of those heretofore 
published. There are one or two important points presented in reference to the 
tenure and length of term of office of District Clerks, which Superintendents and 
others interested will do well to examine. As this is the last time that the Joure 
nal will be the medium of communication between the late ofiicials in the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, and the people, we feel it to be a duty to bear 
testimony to the faithfulness and ability of the retiring officers. The op'nion gen- 
erally entertained throughout the State that the office has been admirably managed 
is a correct one, and we are happy to be able to speak, not only of the uniform 
courtesy and kindness manifested towards us, (as well as towards all others doing 
business with the office,) but of the genuine sympathy given, and valuable aid 
rendered by Mr. Draper and Mr. Carpenter in establishing the Journal in this city 
and maintaining it as the organ of the Department, thus furnishing to the people 
the information which they need, and which it was vapeuw. weld he furnished 
when the State authorized the Superintendent to subscribe for copies for the dis 
trict Clerks. It istrue that Mr, Draper has traveled but little, and had but little 
to do with those educational agencies which operate directly upon the people, but 
he has kept a sharp eye upon legislative action, has aided in securing the passage 
of important amendments to the School Law, and if the township library system 
shall be successfully established, there will remain forever a standing monument of 
his intelligence and devotion to the work of elevating and improving mankind. 
The ability with which the Assistant, Mr, Carpenter, has performed his part of the 
duties of the office is manifest to all our readers, and the able and valuable ad- 
dresses which he has delivered at various times in different parts of the State show 
him to be a fine scholar, and close thinker. Mr. Durric, the gentlemanly Clerk, 
has ‘‘made his mark ” on many a ponderous folio, and the excellent order in which 
the records and papers of the office are kept, testify unmistakably to his fitness for 
the place he has occupied, and his faithful performance of its duties. 

Tue HoME MaGazine for January is received, and is a splendid number. The 
frontispiece engraving, ‘‘The young Artists,” is itself worth the price of the num- 
ber. It hasa plate of fashions, (colored,) four pages of fashions. (not colored,) 
three pages of patterns for needle work and embroidery, and fifty-two pages of 
first class matter, comprising, among other choice articles, the commencement of 
a new novelette by T: S. Arthur, the usual amount of matter in the health, moth- 
er’s, toilet and work table departments, boy’s and girl’s treasury, housokeeper'’s 
repository, etc. 

Rev. J. B, Prapt, Chairman of the Editorial Committe, sends us the following: 

Rev. J. B. Pradt, Ch’n of Ed. Com, of Journal of Education :—Drar Strn—I 
hereby resign the office of Associate Editor of the Journal ot Education. Thank- 
ful to the Association for the confidence manifested in reelecting me at the last 
meeting, and hoping that the Journal may continue to deserve and receive the 
support of all friends of education, I remain Yours truly, 

Racing, Dec. 5. 1859. Jno. G. McMyng. 

















EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


MILWAUKEE.—We spent a portion ot a day last month in the Seventh and Sec- 
ond Ward High Schools in this city, and found our previous opinion of their 
merit fully confirmed. There is a thoroughness and completeness in the instrue- 
tion given by Mr. McKindly and his worthy associates, Misses Whipple and 
Everts, that compels admiration, and Mr. Regenfuss not only teaches German and 
writing successfully, but as an instructor and leader in the department of vocal 
music, his assistance is especially valuable, as the excellent singing by the schoo! 
fully proves. In the Second Ward High School we found Prof. Larkin and our 
old fried Prof. Kursteiner hard at work, the former supervising a class in elocution, 
and the latter a class in history. This school has made commendable progress 

"during the first year of its existence, and will undoubtedly give a good report of 
itself in the future. 

ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPT. oF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION.—Through 
the politeness of the Superintendent, we have been favored with an advance 
copy of this document, Itis considerably smaller than last year’s report, and 
contains, besides the usual statistical tables, a review of the condition of the 
School Fund, with suggestions as to its preservation and augmentation; recom- 
mendations in regard to the measures to be adopted to perfect the township libra- 
ry system; a consideration of the advantages to be derived from the adoption of 
the township instead of the district system of school government, etc., etc. We 
trust that some of the suggestions contained in it will be acted on during the com- 
ing session of the legislature. 

WE have reccived from the publishers, Messrs, Fowler & Wells, New-York, 
the “ Illustrated Phrenological Almanac,” and “The Mechanic’s and Engineer’s 
pocket Almanac,” containing, besides the usual calender, a large amount of inter- 
esting and useful information. The Mechanic’s pocket companion is especially 
valuable, containing, among other things, tables of the velocity of water per sec- 
ond, guage for wire, specific gravities of metals, and woods, weight of cast and 
wrought iron in pounds per square foot, the dimensions of nuts, screws, and 
washers, the degrees of heat required to melt different metals, lengths of pendu- 
lums, ete. Price 6cts, or 25 for $1. Messrs. Fowler & Wells publish “The 
American Water Cure Journal,” and ‘“‘ The American Phrenological Journal,” both 
monthly, and “ Life Illustrated,” a weekly newspaper—the Journals at $1, and 
Life at $2 per annum, or all three at $3 per annum, We commend them, espe- 
cially Life Illustrated, to our readers. It is one of the most welcome of our ex- 
changes, and fully carries out its object, which fs “ to encourage a spirit of hope, 
manliness, self-reliance, and activity among the people ; to point out the means of 
profitable economy ; and to discuss and illustrate the leading ideas of the day; 
and to advocate political and industrial rights for all classes.” Address Fowler & 

Wells, 308 Broadway, New-York. 

Books REcEIVED WHICH WILL BE Noticep Naxt Montu.—From §, C. Griggs 
&Co., Chicago, Wilson’s Histories ; from A.S. Barnes & Burr, New-York, Brooks’ 
School Harmonist, and Key to Clarks Grammar. 
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PLATrrviLtLe.—A new school house has been erected here the past season 
50 by 70 feet in size, and two stories high. Itis built of stone, and is situated 
on a beautiful eminenco in the eastern part of the village, commanding a view 
of the main business street. It is tobe finished next September, and is to con- 
tain—on the first floor—four school-rooms, and on the second floor one large school 
room and two recitation rooms, library, ete. They have one of the best acado- 
mies in the State at this place, and when this new buildiug is completed and sup- 
plied with pupils, apparatus, and competent teachers, their educational facilities 
will be surpassed by those of no other place of its size in the State. It is proper 
to say, in this connection, that Mr, Pickard, the State Superintendent, though the 
Principal of the Academy, has been from the first the fast friend of the public 
schools, and has labored zealously and earnestly to secure better buildings for 
them 

EaGue, Waukesha Co.—The people of this village have done themselves much 
credit in erecting, the past season, a neat and commodious school house, and they 
have carried out the work so well begun by securing the service of capable teach- 
ers. Mr, Hendrickson, formerly in in charge of the Whitewater public schools, is 
Principal, assisted by Miss Nettie Allen, of Palmyra, and the estimation in which 
they are held by the pupils and patrons of the school is a just tribute to their 
excellence and efficiency. 

Most people think that children ought to be well taken care of at all seasons 
of the year, but in winter it will do to Jet them slide. 
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LIONEL LINCOLN, or the Leaguer of Boston; and 
THE WEPT 0? WISH-TON-WI3H; By J. Fannimorz Coorze, illustrated from drawings by 
F.0.C. Darley. New-York: W.A. Townsend & Co. 1859. 

Our readers are aware that the Mesars. Townsend & Co. are publishing a sploadid edition of 
Cooper’s Novels, a volume being issued monthly. Eleven volumes have appeared, and the se- 
ries will be completed ia thirty-two crown octavo volumes, each volume containing a work, and 
delivered to subscribersia any part of the United States under 3000 miles at $1.50 each. Pre- 
eminent as are the writings of Cooper, ‘heappearance of this edition equals the beauty of the 
thought and description of the celebrated author, and the work will remain a standing monu- 
mento theenterprise of the publishers. Printed with clear, open type, on heavy, cream-tint- 
ed paper, and illustrated by engravings on steel and wood, from drawings by Darley, these 
works should be found in the library of every one who appreciates American genius and enter- 
prise. Subscriptions received at this office, by Messrs. Bliss, Eberhard & Festner, Booksellers, of 
this city, or by the publishers, Messrs. W. A. Townsend & Co., 46 Walker St., New-York. 





























AV VARILSEMENZS. 


THE NORMAL SERIES 


O F 


SGHOOL BOOKS 


Has become deservedly popular. It is now extensively used in the public and 
private schools thr@ghout the Union. The Series consists in part of 


STODDARD’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS, AND STODDARD & 
HENKLE’S ALGEBRAS, 


THE JUVENILE MENTAL ARITHMETI®. Price 13 cents. 
THE AMERICAN INTELLECTUAL ARITHMRBTIC. Price 20 cents. 
TAE PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. Price 40 cents. 
THE AMDRICAN PHILJSOPHICAL ARITHMETIC. Prices 60 cents. 
KEY to the Intellectual and Practical Arithmetic. (1 book). Price 50 centa, 
STODDARD & HENKLE’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, by John F. Stoddard and Prof. W. D. 
Henkle. Price 75 cents 
STODDARD & HENKLE’S UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. Price $1.50. 
The anthors of this series, (Professors John F. Stoddard, of Peunsylvania, and W. D. Henkle 
of Obio,) are practical and accomplished teachers, and the popularity of their books is evinced 
vy tue annual sale, throughout the United States and the Canadas, of nearly. 
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ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGINE. 


Ry Pro. J. R. Loomis, President of Louisbnrgh University. Price 75 cents. 
This is a work of rare merit, beautifully illustrated with colored plates, and many original 
drawipgs. 
Raorns Hien Sonoot, March 1, 1858. 


We have used Loomis’s Physiology in our school, and cheerfully recommend it as a work 
of real merit. Its arrangement is superior, and the author has anticipated the wants of the 
school-room. He has done much to draw the attention of teachers to the importance of the 
study, and the general adoption of bis treatise as a text-book in our schools, would be an ad- 


vence in the work of Education. 
JOHN G. McMYNN, Principal. 
THE BEST FRENCH BOCK EXTANT. 
A NEW METHOD OF LEARNING THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
By Jean Gustave — Professo: of French and German in the Polytechnic Institute. One 


volume, 12 mo. $1.0 
Prof. Bousand, of Brooklyn, says:—“ It is the best book published of the tind that I hsve 
geen.” 


Madame Chegary and Provost, of Madison Avenue, say: ‘* We are using Prof. Keetels’ French 
Work with perfect safisfsction.” 


WEBB’S SERIES OF READERS. 


Consisting of—Normal Primer, 5 cents: Primary Leason*.a Series of Cards, $1 per set: The 
Word Method Primer, 15 cents, Norwal Reader No. 1,1214 cents; Normai Reader No. 2, 25 cta.; 
Normal Reader No. 3, 3714 cents; Normal Reader No. 4, 50 cents; Normal Reader No. 5, 75 
cents 


GOLDSMITW’S SYMSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 


Complete in fiventmbers. 10 cents each. 


GOLDSMITWS BOOK-KEEPING. 
Price 75 cents, 


For fall particnlars and recommendations, Teachers are requested to send for our New De- 
scriptive School Book Catslogue. 

It will be sent. post-paid, on application. Any sample copies of the xbove Books sent by mail 
prepaid for one half the retail prices annexed, Address 


SHELDON & CO., Publishers, New-York. 








TEACHERS, HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 





PINNEO’S NEW ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


For Schools and Academies: PrnNEo’s ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR 
has been carefully revised and critically compared with the latest 
and best authorities, introducing the most valuable results of 
grammatical study, and especially numerous and varied Exercises 
in Analysis and the construction of sentences. 

It is now offered as one of the most complete, thorough, and 

practical grammars before the public. 
» By judicious arrangement and condensation, the author has 
presented, in a single volume, of moderate size and cost, all the 
essential principles of grammar: and these are so explained and 
illustrated as to render the subject, usually regarded dry and 
uninteresting, pleasing and instructive to all. 

The amount of matter in the exercises and less important 
details has been so much abridged, compared with former editions, 
that it is believed one-half the time and labor of both pupil and 
teacher, will be saved by using PrNNEO’s NEW ANALYTICAL 
GRAMMAR. 

At the same time, thoroughness of instruction is not in the 
least degree impaired, and not a single principle is omitted. 





PINNEO’S PRIMARY GRAMMAR, 
For Common Schools: Revised and enlarged, and printed from 
new, clear, beautiful type. This enlarged edition is a simple, con- 
cise, and thorough Class Book for Common Schools. 





PINNEO’S ENGLISH TEACHER, 
For High Schools and Academies: A valuable introduction to 
the art of composition, in which is taught the structure of sen- 
tences by Analysis and Synthesis. 
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Single copies sent to Teachers, postage paid, for examination, on receipt of 12 
cents for the Primary Grammar; 20 cents for the NEW Analytical; and 20 
cents for the English Teacher. 


W. B. SMITH & CO., PubiisuEers, Cincinnati, O. 












THE BEST AND CHEAPEST SCHOOL BOOKS. 


THE ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


OF WHICH MORE THAN 
2,000,000 COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD IN THE LAST 18 MONTHS, 





EMBRACES: 
McGUFFEY Ss PRIMARY SCHOOL CHARTS, .... 6No's 
McGUFFEY’S &CLECTIC SPELLER, ....... . 1 Book 
McGUFFEY'S } \W ECLECTIC READERS, .... . 8 Books 
RAY’S SERIES tf ARITHMETICS, ....... . 4 Books. 
RAY’S SERIES OF ALGEBRAS,........ .. . 2 Books 
PINNEO’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS,. .... . . . 3 Books. 


These School-Books possess the highest merit, are more widely introduced 
than any other series published, and have received the cordial indorsement 
of the most intelligent and successful teachers throughout the Union. 


ECONOMY TO PARENTS.—They combine the rare advantages of superior 


intrinsic merit, typographical beauty, CHEAPNESS, and extensive uniformity 
of adoption and use. 


Approved and adopted in many Schools in the NEW ENGLAND STATES, 
in NEW YORK CITY Public Schools, in the Public Schools of PENNSYL- 
VANIA, and in nearly every other State where liberal attention is given to 
public instruction. 


They have been recommended by more State SUPERINTENDENTS 
or Pus.ic Instruction, than any other similar works. 


They have been Recommended, wholly or in part, 
during 1858 & 1859, 


By Hon. L. C. Draper, Strate SuPERINTENDENT OF Wisconsin, 
Hon. N. BaremMan, Srate SuPERINTENDENT OF Jilinois, 
Hon. Anson Smytu, StaTE SUPERINTENDENT OF Ohio, 
Hon. W. C. Larrases, Stare SuPERINTENDENT oF Indiana, 
Hon. M. L. Fisuer, State SUPERINTENDENT OF Jowa, 
Hon. W. B. Starke, Srare SUPERINTENDENT OF Missouri, 
Hon. 8. L. Rvae, Strate SUPERINTENDENT OF Indiana. 


Tue New Ectectic Epucattonat Serizs, 
Which embraces the foregoing popular Class-Books for Primary, Comman 
Schools, and Academies, is an enterprise for furnishing, 
Ist. Better Books than others: 2d. Cheaper Books than others. 
Their extensive and rapidly-increasing sale wherever liberal attention 
is given to public instruction, is evidence of their superior excellence. 


g@ Teachers and School Officers desirous of introducing the Eclectic Series, are 
tnvited to correspond with : 


W. B. Samira & Co., Pusisners, Cincinnati, O. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SCHOOL BOOKS FOR WISCONSIN !! 


The American Educational Series, 


A COURSE OF PRACTICAL AND PROGRESSIVE 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS, 


In whole or in part Officially Adopted by the State Superin- 
tendents of Public Instruction, and Boards of Education 
in nearly every State where ahy Official Examination 
and Adoption has been made. 


15,000,000 


have been sold, and the circulation is steadily ind&easing. They are also 
officially commended and principally used in the Public Schools of New 
York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Chicago, and mary other large cities, and 
in the prircipal Normal Schools throughout the Union. They are recom- 
mended by Twenty Educational Journals, and by One Hundred and Fitty 
other mest respectable Journals, Literary, Religious, ete. 








From Superintendents of Siates, OConnties, and Cities, from Presidents 
and Professors of Colleges, and from Teachers and Practical Educators, 
and the Press throughout the Union, we have over Tero Hundred Royal 
Octavo pages (f Testimonials to the superior merit of these Books, selec- 
tiers from which will be sent free, on application. The Series embraces 


SANDERS’ NEW READERS, SPELLE?&*. "te. 

ROBINSON'S COMPLETE MATHME MA TEN, 

THOMPSON'S PRACTICAL A a e'TICcs. 

WELSUON?!S LIST RICAL SE 

WELLS? (D. A.) PHILOSUPHY. CHEMISTRY, AND SCIENCE 
OF COMMON THINGS. All Illustrated. 

WELL»? (W,. HH.) GRAMMAR, 2svth ed. Revised. 

COLTON & FUTCH?: GEOGRAPHIES. 

GRAYW?’S (ASA) BOTANRES, Graded 2,500 Cuts. 

BRAPRBURYW’S SCHOOL MUSIC BOwKS, 10 Books. 

FASQUELLE’S FRENCH SERIES, 

WCOOPDEUR YS GERMAN SEKIES, 

HITCHCOCK’s ANATOMY AND PHYSICLOGY. Resiy Dec 1. 

SPENCERIAN PENMANSHIP. New Ed.—S Eooks. 

ODONNELLDOS PEN WANSHUP. 8 Books. 

BRYANT & STRATTONS BVOKKEEPING. Ready Dec. 1. 

SCHUSTER!S DRAWING KOOKS- beautifully engraved. 

dienes & PHINNEY's ne SECOKR Ds, PMIARIES, REG 

STE HS: CUC., Cider 
THE MATHEMARICAL MONTHLY. Quarto, Llastrated. 


3} Descriptive Catalogues (of 172 pages), and the Educational News 
(quarterly), with matter interesting to Teachers, descriptions, notices, 
testimonials, prices, etc, sent free, on request. 

2} Liberal terms for Specimen Copies and first supplies for Schools 

IVISON & PHINNEY, 
PUBLISHERS, 48 & 50 WALKER ST. MW. Y. 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO., 39 & 41 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, 
PUBLISHERS FOR THE NORTHWEST. 





